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THE CITY OF MEXICO. 

BY 

CLARENCE PULLEN. 

A THEME of universal interest is interwoven in the 
history, people, scenes and surroundings of the City of 
Mexico, which has been successively the seat of Aztec 
domination, the home of the Viceroys in the days when 
New Spain was the brightest jewel of the Spanish Crown, 
and lastly, in her best estate, the capital of the Mexican 
Republic. A strange atmosphere of beauty, romance 
pathos and mystery envelops the past and present of 
this tropical city above the clouds, whose white walls, 
shining up to the clear sky, are nearly a mile and a half 
above the blue waves of the two oceans that lave, on 
the east and the west, the palm-fringed shores of the 
great plateau Republic. It was founded in its present 
form by Hernan Cortes and his followers, in the year 
1522, on the ruins of the conquered Mexican city, Ten- 
ochtitlan, the history of which goes back to the epoch of 
the dawning pre-eminence of the Aztecs, who, at the 
time Columbus sailed on his voyage of discovery, had 
already made of it the foremost city in the New World. 
Under the Montezumas this people were extending their 
dominion in every direction, and demanding homage 
and tribute of all nations they knew, when their power 
fell irrecoverably to naught before the terrible arms of 
the Spanish Conquistadores. 
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The long, narrow country of Mexico, aptly character- 
ized by Alexander Von Humboldt as the "bridge of the 
world," extends from north latitude 32° 29' 45- to north 
latitude 1 5°, and from longitude 86° 46' 39' to longitude 
117° 11' 40' west from Greenwich. Its greatest length, 
measured from northwest to southeast, is 19 73 J miles. 
At the northern boundary of Mexico, the North Amer- 
ican Continent, cut into by the Gulf of Mexico on the 
one side, and by the Gulf of California on the other, 
narrows toward the south until it represents hardly more 
than the ridges and wide plateaus of the great Rocky 
Mountain Chain, that, stretching from Alaska, through 
British America and the United States, becomes in 
Mexico the Cordilleras, and in South America the An- 
des. The greatest width of Mexico, measured on the 
26th parallel of latitude and including the Peninsula of 
Lower California, is 750 miles, and its minimum width 
in that great depression of the mountain chain, the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, is 140 miles. Although a non- 
maritime country, Mexico has an extensive seaboard. 
On the east, along the Gulf of Mexico and the. Carib- 
bean Sea, its shore line is 161 3 miles in length, and on 
the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of California it is 4168 
miles, yet there is not a good harbor on its eastern coast, 
and on the west the commerce of its ports is insignifi- 
cant. Its line of frontier with the United States extends 
1789 miles, and its southern frontier adjacent to Guate- 
mala and Balize, 532 miles. The area of the country is 
766,000 square miles ; its population was set down in 
1882 at 10,001,884, of which 19 per cent, or 1,882,522 
belonged to the Caucasian race ; 38 per cent, or 
3,765,044 to the native Mexican or Indian race ; and 43 
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per cent, or 4,354,318 to the mixed race. Politically, 
Mexico is composed of twenty-seven free and independ- 
ent States, one territory, ofie military district, and the 
Federal district, in which is situated the city of Mexico, 
the National Capital. 

In its physical geography and climate the Mexican 
Republic is divided from north to south into three zones, 
the limits of which are defined by gradations of altitude. 
On the seaboard on each side, the narrow strip of coast 
rising from the ocean level to a height of from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet is known as the Tierra Caliente, or hot land, 
the characteristics of which are purely tropical. Above 
these slope up to the table-lands sunny, fruitful ex- 
panses called the Tierra Templada, or temperate land, 
with an exquisite bland temperature the year round, 
where are found all of the products of the semi-tropical 
regions. And above these in the form of wide, plain- 
like valleys lying between the mountain chains that, 
running from northwest to southeast, form the wide 
summit of the great ridge, are the high plateaus, gener- 
ally between 7,000 and 8,000 feet above the sea, known 
as the Tierra Fria, or cold land. In this upland region 
above the clouds of the coast, the increasing altitude 
toward the south counteracts the effect of diminishing 
latitude, and even far within the tropics, gives to people 
frorn the north the impression of a wonderfully exhilar- 
ating and equable climate, in which the heat does not 
materially increase as they journey to the south. 

As the traveller by rail, entering the Mexican Repub- 
lic from the north, leaves the town of Paso del Norte in 
the Rio Grande Valley, he is at an elevation of 3,717 
feet above the sea. As he advances the grades ascend. 
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and at the city of Chihuahua, 225 miles to the south, 
the elevation is 4,633 feet. He is now fairly on the 
table-lands, and, over the plain, sees, on the left and 
right, low mountain ranges which draw together in 
places, leaving only narrow passes through which the 
railroad winds, and these widen again into valleys. But 
few streams are met and these are insignificant in size, 
for there are no great rivers in Mexico. The plain con- 
tinues to rise ahead, until at Zacatecas, 785 miles from 
Paso del Norte, the altitude is 8045 f^^t, after which 
point the grades rise and fall, but maintain a general 
level. In his progress of 500 miles a day there are re- 
vealed, but in more rapid progression, the phenomena 
that accompany a sea voyage to the south. The north 
star and the constellations that revolve about it sink, 
and new stars arise in the south. Dawn and twilight 
grow shorter, the brightness of day merging more quickly 
in the blackness of night, and the morning breaking, 
unheralded, in a burst of sunlight. There is but little 
change in climate and vegetation, except that the air is 
softer and plants grow larger and more numerous. The 
cotton and corn fields that border the track increase in 
extent and number, and there are signs among the peo- 
ple and their houses of greater wealth and more luxuri- 
ous living. The cactus and palma, which, on the south- 
ern plains of the United States are, in the main, merely 
large plants, have grown, near the tropics, to trees thirty 
or forty feet in height, with spreading branches and 
massive trunks, which are used by the Mexicans for 
timber and fuel. The appearance physically and in cos- 
tume of the natives changes toward the south. They 
are more comfortable looking, and their cotton garments 
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are not so frequently supplemented by the Saltillo blan- 
kets that were seen muffled about the Mexicans who 
were leaning against their house walls watching the 
train, in the morning and evening of the first day after 
leaving Paso del Norte. Otherwise the dress is quite 
similar, with the cotton garments, the sombrero or rebozo, 
and the sandals worn by both sexes. 

On the third morning the train, a little after day- 
break, is entering the Valley of Mexico through that 
wonderful opening completed, after nearly two centuries 
of excessive labor and mis-adventure, known as the Tajo 
de Nochistongo, an immense cafion-like canal, varying 
from 278 to 630 feet in width, from brink to brink, with 
a perpendicular depth of from 147 to 196 feet. It was 
cut, in the 1 7th and 1 8th centuries, to drain the waters 
of the upper lakes of the valley, which, before its comple- 
tion, often overflowed their beds and inundated the city. 
This wonderful ditch is 67,537 feet long, and, owing to 
the lapse of time since work on it was abandoned, has 
come to resemble a natural channel rather than a work 
of man. Emerging from the Nochistongo at its upper 
end, there lies in view ahead a level, mountain-encircled 
valley, of irregular shape, the general extent of which is 
about fifty miles in length by thirty-five in width. Be- 
low the level of the Nochistongo, there is no exit for 
the waters that gather through rain-falls and streams 
flowing down from the mountains, and in the depressions 
of this flat valley they have collected in a chain of shal- 
low lakes, which, reckoned from north to south, are 
named Zumpango, Xalcotan, De San Cristobal, Tex- 
coco, Xochimilco, De Chalco. A little to the south- 
west of the centre of the valley, two miles west of the 
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border of Texcoco, the largest lake, the city of Mexico, 
compact and white, seen in the distance, seems, with its 
plain and mountain setting, a fair round gem in the light 
of the sun. In the days when the city was the Aztec 
pueblo, Tenochtitlan, its site was upon a group of marshy 
islands in the lake connected with the mainland by 
causeways, and easily defended by its fierce and inde- 
pendent people against assaults of their aboriginal 
enemies. The gradual subsidence of the lake through 
evaporation, the partial drainage of the valley by the No- 
chistongo, and the continual though slow accretion of 
the soil in a depressed location, have left the city of 
Mexico of to-day on the mainland, a little above the 
surface of the lake, yet anywhere within its limits, at two 
or three feet below the surface, one at the present time 
finds stagnant water. There is no effective system of 
drainage, and the influence of such conditions on the 
health of people who live near the ground is naturally 
most disastrous. Despite the salubrity of the clirnate, 
fifty-five out of every thousand inhabitants die yearly 
in the city of Mexico. This mortality is confined largely 
to the poorer people, who live in huts on the ground in 
squalid, over-crowded alleys, or as servants with quar- 
ters on the first floors of the houses of their employers. 
Those of the inhabitants who are well-to-do live in the 
upper stories of their houses, and so maintain a fair de- 
gree of health. 

The city of Mexico is in latitude 19° 26' 5' north, and 
longitude 99° 5' 25' west from Greenwich. It is about 
two and a half miles square, and covers about four 
times the area of the Aztec City, Tenochtitlan, the ma- 
terial composing which went into the making of the new 
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city. It is built generally on the lines of the old city, 
and contains a population estimated at 300,000. The 
space where the Teocalli, or great temple of the Aztecs, 
stood is now occupied in part by the cathedral, and in 
part by the Plaza Mayor, or great public square. The 
National Palace, which fronts on the entire eastern side of 
the Plaza, stands on the site of the palace of Montezuma. 
The leading highways from the city are along the Aztec 
causeways, and the aqueduct that brings water from 
Chapultepec follows the course of the aqueduct made 
by the Aztecs in the reign of their ruler, Chimalpopoca. 
A bird's-eye view of Mexico, as taken from Chapul- 
tepec, or the top of the Cathedral, shows a city more 
oriental than western in its characteristics, and antique 
in every aspect. There are the same flat-roofed houses 
and narrow streets and alleys one sees in the cities of 
Asia Minor, or Northern Africa, and on each side the 
expanse of white wall broken only by the strongly grated 
windows, and the massively built gate or door-way that 
leads from the outer world into the patio, or court-yard 
of the house, about which is grouped the life of the 
Mexican household. Back of these the green foliage of 
fruit trees rising above high walls, suggests the charms 
of the out-of-door life in the gardens behind these bar- 
riers. There are crowded business quarters, and mar- 
kets swarming, like Eastern bazaars, with people. 
There are horsemen caracoling on superb steeds, don- 
key-boys and groups of tawny skinned natives wearing 
garments of white cotton and shod with rawhide sandals. 
Only above the wide expanse of flat roofs and walled 
enclosures, instead of mosque and minaret, rise in all 
directions the spires and domes of magnificent churches, 
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the types of that noble architectural genius that for 
three and a half centuries found in Mexico its whole 
scope in the erection of great religious edifices, the mon- 
uments of the illimitable resources and paramount power 
of the Catholic Church, which during that time practi- 
cally controlled the wealth and political authority of 
Mexico. 

This oriental aspect of the city is not merely super- 
ficial ; in the streets and houses, and in the whole fabric 
of Mexican social life, there can be recognized the im- 
print on the Spanish race and character of the Moors of 
the Mediaeval Ages. It is not more observable in Spain 
itself than in this American city, founded in the gener- 
ation that saw the fall of Granada, and among the first 
colonists of which was doubtless many an old soldier 
who had fought in the armies of Ferdinand and Isabella 
It gives a flavor of the Saracen to this city, founded 
under the Cross, and so long one of the most orthodox 
of the temporalities of the Roman Church. Owing to 
its remote and provincial position, and the jealous watch- 
fulness of Spain, which, during the time Mexico acknowl- 
edged allegiance, excluded her from all contact with 
other nations, this country remained in usages and man- 
ners practically unchanged for three centuries. Even 
after its connection with the parent country was broken, 
it took another half century for Mexico, struggling 
through the throes of revolution, to adjust itself to the 
untried conditions of self-government, to get fairly into 
relation with the modern world. It is not only in the 
architecture and home surroundings, but in the manners 
of the people, that the inheritance from the Moor may 
be observed. As the Indian woman passes you in the 
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street, she draws a fold of her rebozo across the lower 
part of her face, a trace of the Moorish concealment of 
women's faces. People yet living in the capital recall 
that in former times the sefioritas would throw a corner 
of their lace mantillas across their mouths on passing a 
man. Many Moorish words are incorporated in the 
language of this people. In its essence, however, the 
national character is a composition of the strong traits 
of the Spaniards and aboriginal Mexicans, each at the 
time of the Conquest, in the i6th century, the Imperial 
people of the respective continents in which they lived. 
Although the people of mixed Spanish and Indian de- 
scent now largely exceed in number those representing 
either of the unmixed races, there has been maintained 
on each side an exclusiveness that has preserved a large 
proportion of the pure type of each. The Spaniards pos- 
sessing originally, through conquest, the wealth and do- 
minion of the country, kept aloof until recent days from 
all alliance by marriage with the subjugated race, and so 
maintained the purity of the " sangre azul," as well as 
wealth and station. The Indians, sullenly resentful 
against the conquerors, lived by themselves in their primi- 
tive communities, adhering to the language and usages of 
the times of the Montezumas, and finding in their poverty 
the best security against encroachment by the dominant 
class. The only common feeling between the races was 
in the observance of the rites of the Catholic Church. 
The revolution against Spain, initiated in the year 1810, 
and brought to a successful conclusion in 1821, in which 
the Indians largely participated, brought the races nearer 
together in the fraternity of a common cause. In the 
fifty years of revolution that followed, the necessity. 
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among the different factions, of conciliating and enlisting 
this powerful element of the population, led to a steady 
advancement in the condition of the Indians, until we 
see, in the year i860, a full-blooded Indian, Juarez, oc- 
cupying the Presidency of the Mexican Republic. The 
last struggle of the Conservative, which was only another 
name for the clerical party, to uphold under the forms of 
an independent nationality the conditions of the old 
regime, resulted in the fated Empire and ending of 
Maximilian. On the re-establishment of the Republic, 
the confiscation of the immense property of the church 
followed, and the distribution among the Liberal leaders 
of its hoarded treasures gave many among the Indians 
and mixed race the money and estates requisite to main- 
tain the rank they had acquired by their patriotism and 
valor. To-day there is found in Mexico no political 
discrimination on account of race, and the assertion of su- 
perior social position based upon pure Castilian descent 
is rapidly disappearing. 

The founders of the city of Mexico, following gen- 
erally the features of the ancient city, located the prin- 
cipal national and municipal buildings about the Plaza, 
where had stood the great Teocalli of the Aztecs. The 
National Palace fronting upon, and occupying the entire 
eastern side of the Plaza Mayor, is 675 feet in length. 
It is a massive building that has apparently grown by suc- 
cessive stages from a comparatively small beginning, and 
now contains the offices of the Presidency, State Depart- 
ment, Treasury, Headquarters of the Army, Archives, 
Senate, Astronomical and Meteorological bureaus and 
the National Museum. Within its walls, moreover, are 
barracks for several regiments, and here a strong force of 
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troops is constantly quartered. In it one finds a collec- 
tion of portraits of prominent military and political 
leaders in the history of the Mexican Republic, from the 
time of the revolt against Spain down to the present 
epoch. Conspicuous among them are pictures of the 
patriots Hidalgo, Iturbide, Morelos, Guerrero, Mata- 
moras and Allende, together with the presidents Arista 
and Juarez. Especially interesting is the National Mu- 
seum. One of its departments occupies the lower floor 
on the north side of the Palace, and here may be seen 
the Indian religious relics, that have escaped the icono- 
clastic zeal of the priests, who, during the century 
following the Conquest, demolished every idol that 
fell in their way. Those here collected have been dis- 
covered in out-of-the-way places, or in the making of ex- 
cavations. 

The Aztec stone idols are indicative of the character 
and spirit of the people, and betray the inspiration that led 
to the human sacrifices in the rites of the Aztec religion. 
The figures are of varied sizes, the largest being an idol 
nine feet high, which is hewn, like most of the others, 
from porphyritic basalt, and carved with grotesque or- 
namentations. This is pronounced to be Huitzilopochtli, 
the War God and principal idol of Tenochtitlan. 

A favorite religious symbol among the Aztecs was a 
serpent with feathers. This is emblematic of their great 
divinity and instructor, Quetzalcoatl, who was believed 
to have been their instructor in morality and civilization. 
The most noteworthy image among the several speci- 
mens of this class, is a large stone one in the south gal- 
lery, representing a coiled serpent, its body covered with 
feathers, rudely carved. A gigantic recumbent image. 
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holding upon its abdomen a round disk, is commonly 
assumed to be the god of Fire. 

Of sinister appearance are the two great circular 
stones known as the Sacrificial and the Calendar stones, 
both elaborately carved and suggestive of the purposes 
for which they were used. The top of each is cut into 
regular devices, seemingly based upon an astronomical 
idea, or, it may be, definitive of the magnetic meridian 
and points of the compass. In the centre of the Sacri- 
ficial stone a bowl-like hollow, from which a groove leads 
to the side, is cruelly suggestive of the days when it 
stood as an altar upon the top of the pyramidal temple, 
and the victim garlanded with flowers was led up the 
stone steps and held across this stone, while his heart 
was cut from his living body by the obsidian knife of 
the high-priest and held aloft to the sun. Into this 
cavity his blood might drip and be carried off by the 
groove to the edge of the stone. The other, commonly 
called the Calendar stone, and which has a face carved 
in its centre, has been defined by Prof. Adolph Bandelier 
to be that form of sacrificial stone upon which the 
valiant captive taken in war was tied by the ankle and 
there fought chosen Aztec warriors sent against him in 
succession. If he vanquished them all, he was restored to 
liberty and loaded with presents, but if conquered and not 
killed outright, he was reserved for the sacrificial rites. 

In other rooms of the museum is a collection of 
Aztec weapons, including the shield of Montezuma II.; 
here also is the strip of maguey paper, 48 feet long, on 
which the Aztecs inscribed the pictorial account of their 
wanderings from the time they left Aztlan in the north- 
west, near the end of the 12th century, down to their 
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establishment in the 14th century in the Valley of 
Mexico. Spanish standards, arms and armor and por- 
traits of the Mexican Viceroys hang against the walls, 
conspicuous among them being the red damask stand- 
ard of Cortes under which he conquered Mexico. There 
is a department devoted to collections in natural history, 
and, in glass cases in two corners of an interior room, a 
ghastly sight — five shriveled bodies of persons who, in 
the days of the Inquisition, had been walled up in the 
foundation of the Convent of San Francisco, and were 
brought to light during the demolition of parts of that 
establishment. These bodies are of a man, a woman 
and three infants, and the effect of the dryness of the 
climate and seclusion from the outer air has been to 
preserve them as veritable mummies. 

The Diputacion, or Municipal Building, standing up- 
on the southern side of the Plaza, contains the offices of 
the simply organized, but efficient Ayuntamiento, or 
city council, which with the resources at its disposal has 
made of the municipality of Mexico a city in many re- 
spects a model. To the east of this building is the Vol- 
ador, the principal market, with stalls of venders fronting 
on narrow alleys. There are a number of markets in the 
city, all of great interest to the visitor. Here one sees 
to the best advantage the people of the different abo- 
riginal tribes of Mexico as they bring their products in, 
often from remote villages, and spread them for sale 
upon the floors and platforms beneath awnings. In the 
garden on the north side of the Plaza, is a perpetuation 
of an Aztec custom in the shape of the flower market, 
with its awning of iron and glass and encircling counter, 
behind which are the Indian flower sellers. 
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About the Portales, arches over the sidewalk form- 
ing arcades, are the stalls occupied by venders of second- 
hand wares, and notably of old books. The general 
confiscation of church property, which became effective 
after the fall of Maximilian, scattered abroad that great 
collection of literature, secular and religious, that the 
Church institutions in Mexico had been three centuries 
and a half accumulating, and they have gradually fallen 
into the hands of the booksellers. Mexico is to-day a 
chosen field for the old-book collector. 

On the north side of the Plaza is the Cathedral of 
the City of Mexico. Its foundations were laid in 1573, 
and it was finally dedicated in 1667. It is a stately 
structure, in beauty and magnitude worthy the great 
city in which it stands. Its architecture is a combina- 
tion of Doric and Ionic. It is built of stone, and its cost 
was $2,000,000. Upon its front are blazoned the arms 
of the republic, a token of the present supremacy of 
the civil over the ecclesiastical power. 

The stranger has at first some difiiculty in finding his 
way about the City of Mexico, from the fact that the 
names of the streets change in each block. The prin- 
cipal business streets are those of San Francisco and 
Plateros. During the eighteenth and the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century the China and East India trade 
of Spain was carried across Mexico. The goods of the 
east were brought by ship to the west coast, thence 
carried, by way of the city of Mexico, on the backs of In- 
dians and of animals, to Vera Cruz and there re-shipped 
for Europe. In that way Mexico became the seat of a rich 
oriental trade. With changed commercial conditions in 
the world, this carrying trade across Mexico ceased. 
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A trip about the streets of Mexico reveals at every 
step objects of interest. The very names suggest mem- 
ories of the Conquest. One street is known as the 
Puente de Alvarado, and at its side is an enclosed space 
showing the lines of an ancient canal across which, dur- 
ing the retreat of the Noche Triste (Dismal Night), 
when the Spanish forces under Cortes were driven from 
the city, Pedro de Alvarado made his famous leap in 
escaping from the victorious Aztecs. A beautiful church, 
now used as a hospital for the insane, San Hipollto, 
is associated with that disastrous retreat, it being the 
point where occurred the greatest slaughter of the Span- 
iards. It is especially notable for the curious carving 
on the outer angle of the wall surrounding its atrium, 
on which, cut in the white stone, is a commemorative 
device with an inscription. 

An interesting feature of the larger Mexican cities 
is the aqueducts, that through the hills and over arches 
of solid masonry, bring water to the people. Mexico is 
supplied by two aqueducts, one leading from Chapultepec 
near at hand, the other fed by springs in the mountains 
of the Leones about twenty miles southwest of the city, 
and which from a point four miles away into the town 
rests upon arches of brick and stone, 900 in number, 
which support the thick wall in which lies the open 
channel. 

On a high rocky bluff, a mile from the city and con- 
nected with it by the Paseo, the leading boulevard, is the 
Castle of Chapultepec, which is the Military Academy 
of Mexico, and the residence of its Presidents. About 
the base of the hill lie shallow lakes of sweet water over- 
shadowed by groves of Ahuehuetes, a species of gigan- 
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tic cypress, moss-draped and of great antiquity. A large 
one, called the Tree of Montezuma, I found by meas- 
urement to be forty-eight feet in circumference. As- 
cending the hill, one finds the white walls of its courts 
adorned with exquisite life-sized Pompeian frescoes, exe- 
cuted by order of the unhappy Carlota, the Empress of 
Mexico, during her short residence there. Legend re- 
lates that here was the summer palace of Montezuma, 
who could go to and from the city without observation 
by a subterranean passage. 

Another noted fea;ture of the valley is the Viga, or 
canal that conducts the waters of Lakes Xochimilco and 
Chalco into Texcoco. Along this canal one sees ever a 
procession of boats of various sizes, from the canoe in 
which the Indian woman paddles to market, up to the 
great barges, with crowds of merrymakers bound on a 
day's excursion. There are various towns and picnic 
grounds along its edges, favorite places of resort of the 
poorer Mexicans on Sundays and feast days. At the 
town of Santa Anita near the city of Mexico, are garden 
patches, separated by little strips of water, which were 
once the famous chinampas, or floating gardens of the 
Aztecs, but which in the subsidence of the waters of 
the lake have become part of the solid land. 

Although long resident in the southwestern Spanish- 
speaking regions of the United States, and having often 
visited the Mexican Republic, I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to visit the city of Mexico until the autumn of 
1886. I arrived in the city on the morning of the 30th 
of September, just at the close of the rainy season, which 
begins about the ist of July. During three months a 
heavy thunder shower may be counted on for each af- 
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ternoon. The rest of the year the weather is fair. I 
was a guest at the house of that accomplished journaHst 
and Spanish scholar, Mr. Frederic R. Guernsey, editor 
of the Mexican Financier, who was my guide and com- 
panion in many pleasant excursions about the capital 
and to outlying towns. He was living in a beautiful 
house on the Calle de Humboldt in the true Mexican 
fashion, and with his wife and family was thoroughly 
assimilated with the country and its ways. I found at 
this season the most delightful weather, the air fresh 
and bracing, cool in the night and morning, but bright 
and warm in the middle of the day. One of the first 
cautions of my host was to take a light overcoat with 
me, whenever I went out of doors, and to walk always on 
the shady side of the street. The sunny side would not 
have been uncomfortably warm at this season, but so 
comparatively great are the chill and dampness of most 
of the house interiors that one is likely to take cold 
on coming in and sitting down after exercising in the 
warmth of the sun. 

I had become a fair amateur photographer in antici- 
pation of this visit to Mexico, and had brought my cam- 
era with me. My days in the city included many pho- 
tographing excursions about the streets. One of the 
first pictures that I attempted was that of a pretty Indi- 
an market-girl, who with a donkey, laden with leeks and 
onions and lettuce, was waiting for customers on the 
street. She, like most of her class, was graceful and 
symmetrical of figure. A sombrero, or wide-brimmed 
hat, worn alike by the Indian men and women, surmounted 
her long, braided hair, and matched well with her bright 
skirts. In setting my camera, I discovered an attribute 
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invariably displayed wherever I attempted to make an 
out-of-door photograph in Mexico, the inordinate desire 
of the commonalty to be included in the picture. Before 
I had my instrument focused, with the handsome Church 
of San Hipolito as a background, a crowd of Indians 
and of the mixed race gathering from unknown quarters 
had formed about the girl and the donkey, making a 
detailed view impossible. My efforts to disperse them 
were ineffectual, the only result being a delay that served 
to collect a larger crowd. Presently a gendarme, one 
of the soldier police, seeing the gathering, came to my 
relief, and by considerable exertion, backed by the use 
of his club, succeeded in getting the mob immediately in 
front dispersed so that they did not come actually be- 
tween me and my subject. But upon the people packed 
densely behind he was uhable to make any impression; 
so signifying to me that he had accomplished all that 
official authority could effect, he composed his features 
into an expression of great deservingness and struck a 
heroic attitude in a position to be included in the fore- 
ground of the picture. 

I never wearied of the types of people that I encoun- 
tered on the streets. The different tribes of Indians had 
each, with a general similarity, certain marked points of 
individuality, but I found all ready to stop from their 
pursuits to have their pictures taken. The old pottery 
vender and his wife, as they came into town with their 
wares, the woman leading the donkey loaded with im- 
mense earthern pots, and the man bearing a similar bur- 
den on his back ; — the party of Indians of a different 
tribe, with their wide sombreros, and hampers on their 
backs which they had brought into the city in the morn- 
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ing loaded down with pigs, chickens and vegetables, and 
now, at noon, leaving on a dog-trot, for their villages ; — 
the crowds gathered in the markets about hampers, 
earthern pots, baskets and piles of matting, with great 
pyramidal heaps of fruits and vegetables piled in front 
of the sellers ; — and, generally, the innumerable phases 
and aspects of daily life among the mixed and native 
races, offered a picturesque succession of subjects for the 
photographer. I was particularly struck with one Indian 
woman of a tribe across the mountains toward Tlaxcala, 
who was selling fruit among her people in a market. 
She wore the usual sombrero, with a dress and rebozo 
of rather better pattern than those of the people about 
her, and the black bands which held her dress at the 
shoulders were decorated with stripes of bright metal. 
In her I saw a representative of the old Indian nobility, 
and felt I could appreciate the force and fierceness of 
this free people, who are proud of their past and whose 
greatest epoch lies in the future. Her look of fearless 
indifference and the lurking flash in her sombre black 
eyes revealed the elements of strength and of danger 
that characterize the descendants of the allies of Cortes. 
Any description of the City of Mexico would be in- 
complete which did not treat of pulque, the beverage of 
Southern Mexico, and particularly of the capital and 
the region about it. The pulqueria, or pulque shop, is 
to the Mexican what the beer saloon is to the German. 
There are 817 of these shops in the City of Mexico, pa- 
tronized during the day by all of the lower orders. 
The wealthy people have pulque served at the table at 
home. The pulqueria is usually located at a street cor- 
ner and bears a title intended to be attractive, and coats 
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of arms, gaudy pictures and inviting inscriptions are 
painted upon its exterior. Over its doorway, from one 
side to the other, hang green strips of the maguey plant, 
which corresponds to the traditional bush that indicated 
the wine-shop in early Europe. Besides the pulquerias, 
at every place of public gathering in the city there are 
to be found people carrying pigs' skins filled with pulque 
which they dispense in earthern mugs to thirsty custom- 
ers. One has to learn to like the pulque, its taste being 
unpleasant to the unpracticed palate. It is highly rec- 
commended on sanitary grounds by the local physicians. 
The pulque is the fermented juice of the maguey or 
century plant, and the plains between Mexico and Vera 
Cruz are the most noted for its production. It is a bev- 
erage containing about the same percentage of alcohol 
as lager beer, but with a slightly narcotic effect. One 
of the excellent muncipal laws of Mexico, which in its 
application differs from the sumptuary laws of the 
United States in the fact that it is enforced, orders 
that all pulque shops shall be closed at six o'clock, P. M., 
which prevents a vast amount of crime that would other- 
wise prevail under cover of darkness among the lower 
classes. 

The water carrier is one of the features of Mexican 
life as, with his great earthern jar upon his back, held by 
a strap passing across his forehead, he goes about de- 
livering water at the houses. Equally interesting are 
the little street stands where women of the Indian and 
of the mixed race sell Mexican delicacies which they 
cook at little fires of charcoal. The seller of enchiladas, 
or tortillas spread with an attractive mixture of chopped 
onions and Chili peppers ; the buftuelera vending frit- 
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ters, dipped in syrup or honey; the keeper of the 
figon, or little inn, who, under the shade of a piece of 
matting, ladles out the savory Mexican stews, highly 
flavored with chili and garlic, to her hungry customers ; 
the florista or flower seller, with arms full of flowers, her 
baby, it may be, slung by her rebozo to her back ; — these 
and many another quaint figure are familiar sights in 
the streets of Mexico. 

The Mexicans, like their Spanish ancestors, are very 
careful and precise in classifying each shade of inter- 
mixture of races. Those women in whom the blood of 
the negro intermingles with that of the Spaniard and In- 
dian, are called Chinas, and, with their magnificent dark 
eyes, cream-tinted skin, beautiful forms and bright, pic- 
turesque apparel, are among the most beautiful of the 
lower class in Mexico. The beauty of the higher class 
of the Mexican women is proverbial, and is attractive in 
all its types — whether the blood of the Indian gives a 
duskier tinge to the cheek of the senorita, or one catches 
the suggestion of the people of Northern Africa in the 
Moorish contours of some face beneat-h the lace man- 
tilla ; — in the clear, olive complexion, black hair, flashing 
white teeth and impetuous movement of the girl repre- 
senting the race of Southern Spain, and the blue eyes, 
fair skin and sunny hair of the proud senorita, whose 
descent has come through the Visigothic blood of 
Northern Spain. 

On going to Mexico, I was so fortunate as to possess 
the entree to much that is pleasantest in the social life 
of its people, but I found the people of the better class, 
even where I did not go with a special introduction, 
always perfectly willing that I should enter their houses, 
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and make any interior views with my camera. The 
large, plain-looking houses which, seen from the street, 
show nothing more than a blank wall broken by one 
great entrance flanked by grated windows, I usually 
found to be homes of elegance and luxury within, with 
walls decorated with paintings of a high class, with foun- 
tains and shrubbery in the court, and spacious gardens 
in the rear bounded by high walls which enclosed shade 
and palm trees and a profusion of tropical flowering 
plants. 

The domestic life of the well-to-do Mexicans is 
serene and beautiful. Among the women and girls, ex- 
cept on the occasion of formal visits to other house- 
holds, the invariable attendance at morning mass, and 
stated shopping excursions, existence is essentially a 
home life secluded from the world, but expansive and 
happy within the house. For amusement beyond there is 
the occasional theatre, opera, or grand ball, the evening 
drive on the Paseo, and the Sunday forenoon promen- 
ade on the Alameda. In many cases the beauty of the 
women survives through life, in all its changes. Large 
families are the rule, and the mother, to whom unques- 
tioned obedience is rendered, is a companion as well as an 
older sister to her children. The poorer class have few 
wants and are content and happy in their sphere. 

The paved courtyard of the house in which I was a 
guest was common to this and another house. In the 
rear was the porter's lodge, and all exit and entrance 
through the great double door that closed the outer 
entrance was attained through the medium of this func- 
tionary. From the nature of its house construction and 
domestic fashions, Mexico is a country where men do 
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not carry night keys, and women do not look out of the 
windows to see what is going on in the street. For 
sanitary reasons, the pavement of the courtyard was at 
an elevation of at least six feet above the level of the 
street, and the house floors were three feet higher than 
the yard. The verandas opening upon the court were 
set completely about with flowers. In and out during 
the morning came venders of vegetables, fruit, charcoal 
and the other things that go to the daily supply of a 
Mexican household. 

The Mexican police, the gendarmes, organized in 
their present form during the reign of Maximilian, are 
a model force, exceedingly neat of appearance, with blue 
uniforms, white canvas gaiters and military fatigue cap. 
They are armed with a club or sword and revolver, and 
have the faculty of not obtruding when not needed and 
of being always on hand when required. They are in- 
variably civil in address, and stand ready in case of a 
dispute with the public carriage-drivers to adjudicate and 
settle the matter according to the rates prescribed in 
the municipal ordinances. 

The bull-fight, with all its pageantry, bright color- 
ing, movement, danger and slaughter is the favorite 
amusement in Mexico, and with time gains rather than 
loses its hold on the popular heart. Until recently the 
fights for a long time have taken place in localities out- 
side the Federal District, but a large bull-ring has now 
been built in the city proper, and the recent entertain- 
ments given therein surpass any ever before known in 
the history of Mexico. 

The Alameda, or public pleasure ground, found in 
every considerable town of Spanish-speaking people, is 
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a noted feature here. It is a large level space, shaded 
by poplars and other trees, with flower beds and shrub- 
bery, fountains, walks and seats which people may oc- 
cupy at all times. It is in the mornings a favorite resort 
for the student and a playground for children. On Sun- 
days, after mass, near the hour of noon, it is a meeting- 
place of the fashionable people, who go there to pass 
an hour in listening to the superb music of the military 
band, to meet acquaintances and to walk about. Among 
the buildings fronting on its south side stands the great 
white Church of San Diego, memorable as being the 
edifice from which heretics were led to execution in 
the days of the Inquisition. The Quemadero, or burn- 
ing-place, was on the Alameda at a place now indicated 
by a fountain and electric light. It was a high square 
stone platform with a terrace, stakes and chains, and as, 
in those days, the square was a vacant space, the entire 
population could collect within view of the Quemadero 
to witness comfortably a public burning. Twenty-one 
people have perished here on a single occasion of this 
kind. English sailors unfortunate enough to be cap- 
tured by Spanish cruisers in the Gulf of Mexico, off 
Vera Cruz, were frequent victims of the Inquisition. 
Often in returning from my excursions I crossed the 
Alameda in the shades of evening, inhaling the fragrance 
of the tuberose and that night-blossoming flower which 
the Spaniards call La Dama de Noche, the Lady of the 
Night, and saw the mellow flame of the electric light 
above the old burning place, illuminating the green foli- 
age of the trees and the front of the church of San 
Diego. Then I best realized the contrast between the old 
and the new times, and the great liberalization that has 
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come to Mexico now fast growing into harmony with 
the spirit of modern progress and improving to her ad- 
vantage its latest results. 

Since the suppression of the clerical establishments 
under the Laws of the Reform, there has been inaugu- 
rated a public school system which is yet, however, hardly 
more than a beginning. In 1886 there were in the City 
of Mexico 1 01 free secular schools, attended by 7,400 
pupils ; 24 free Catholic schools, attended by 4,049 
pupils ; 37 Protestant schools, attended by 1,340 pupils ; 
and of private, paid schools within the municipal limits 
128, attended by 2,900 pupils. Including the higher 
schools and colleges the total number of educational 
institutions within the Municipality is 288, with a total 
attendance of 15,754. 

Among the educational institutions of a higher order 
are the Conservatory of Music, a School of Engineers, 
the Medical College, Preparatory School and Colleges 
of Architecture, Commerce, Jurisprudence, Theology, 
and those under the offices of the Lancasterian Society, 
the Benevolent Society and the Catholic Society. Most 
of these were originally founded under the auspices of 
the Catholic Church. There is a creditable list of over 
a dozen hospitals and asylums in the city, which includes 
the Hospital of Maternity and the Foundling Asylum. 
These are largely the successors or perpetuation of benev- 
olent institutions founded by the Church in earlier days. 

In the way of places of public entertainment, there 
are the Teatro Principal, founded originally in the 1 7th 
century by the Brothers of San Hipolito, in order to 
obtain funds wherewith to sustain their hospital, and the 
Teatro Nacional, the principal theatre, finely arranged 
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in its interior with a seating capacity of 3,000. At this 
theatre one or more leading theatrical and operatic 
companies fill engagements of several weeks each 
season. There are several other theatres, and the city 
is visited often by circus companies which are quite 
popular, though the tastes of the Mexicans are best satis- 
fied by the bull fight. 

In the way of daily recreation a morning horseback 
ride, or an evening drive on the Paseo de la Reforma, 
the favorite Mexican boulevard, is always in order, and 
on the latter occasion one witnesses a good representa- 
tion of the wealth and beauty of the city. A sail upon 
the Viga, or a trip to some of the beautiful suburban 
towns, as Guadalupe, Chapultepec and Molino del Rey is 
always a pleasant excursion for the visitor to the city, 
and horse cars run to many picturesque places beyond. 

The social life of the people of Castilian and of 
mixed descent is essentially that of old Spain. The 
Indians have adopted little more of the Spanish customs 
than is attached to the church rites, and even these are 
tinted with the spirit of the ancient pagan worship. 
The events in private life that call forth the greatest 
celebration are death and marriage, and even among the 
poorest the ceremonies of the funeral and the wedding 
are as magnificent as their means will admit. 

At Popotla, a little way out of the city, stands one 
of those ancient trees known as the ahuehuete, sur- 
rounded by an iron railing. To this tree is attached a 
touching memory of that disastrous time in the History 
of the Conquest, the Dismal Night when the army of 
Cortes was driven out of the city, his forces largely des- 
troyed, or disarmed, and his scheme of conquest seem- 
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ingly rendered hopeless. At this place the Commander 
was able to stay the rout of his troops, and gain a few 
moments for rest and consideration of what to do in 
their desperate strait. Sitting beneath this tree, known 
ever since as the Tree of the Dismal Night, Cortes 
wept. From that day the tree has been preserved 
sacred in memory of this moment of despair that came 
once to the iron-hearted Conqueror of Mexico. 

The ruling class in Mexico now includes people of 
the Spanish, of mixed and of pure Indian descent. 
There is among the class in authority a decided talent 
for administration and statesmanship. In diplomacy, 
the United States Government has not shown to ad- 
vantage beside the Mexican. A glance at the por- 
traits of the Viceroys and Mexican Presidents, hanging 
against the walls of the National Palace, shows a very 
superior set of men, looking every inch fit to govern. 
It was a daring piece of statesmanship, the initiation in 
1859 of the great scheme of reform, by which the over- 
shadowing power of the church was curbed, and her 
hoarded possessions were confiscated to the State and 
thus diffused through the country to aid the development 
of a new national life. 

President Comonfort, in 1852, struck the first blow 
in his contest with the Monastery of San Francisco, the 
successful issue of which established the precedent that 
State was supreme above the church. Following him, 
Juarez had the courage to enact the sweeping Laws of 
the Reform ; but before they could be made operative 
there came the long struggle with Maximilian. After 
the fall and execution of this Emperor and the re-estab- 
lishment of the Republic, the delayed blow fell upon the 
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church property in the form of wholesale confiscation, 
suppression of all religious orders and curtailment of 
the powers of the priesthood. Following Juarez, who 
had prepared the way, have come the first and second 
administrations of the present President, Porfirio Diaz, 
and with these the full beginning of the era of national 
progress that is placing Mexico abreast with the fore- 
most people of the time. Under his government have 
come the railroads from the north, the free schools, 
the wide system of internal improvements, the estab- 
lishment of peace and safety to the country and stabil- 
ity to the government. The recent change in the con- 
stitution extending the term of the Presidency to six 
years, and permitting the President to succeed himself, 
by practically insuring the continuance of the adminis- 
tration of Diaz, gives a guarantee of safety to capital 
and vested interests most salutary to the prosperity of 
the country. 

There are many undeveloped possibilities in the 
Mexican character. The talent of their artists in the 
execution of works on a grand and noble scale is pro- 
nounced. Their allegorical and historical paintings and 
statuary indicate a national genius of a high order. 
The colossal equestrian statue of Charles IV., a work 
executed wholly in Mexico at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, ranks high among works of art of its class. It was 
cast in solid bronze, weighs thirty tons, and the height 
of the horse and rider together is fifteen feet and nine 
inches. It is set in a commanding position upon a ped- 
estal in the Plazuela, at the western end of the Avenida 
Juarez. In public places of the city are statues of Col- 
umbus, Guatimotzin, the last Aztec ruler, and other 
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notables ; but the one that most appeals to the Mexican 
heart is the tomb of Juarez in the cemetery of San Fer- 
nando. It is a Grecian temple of marble with low roof, 
held up by rows of columns, and on the base, thus shel- 
tered, reposes a full-length statue of the dead President, 
his head supported on the knee of a mourning female 
figure of Mexico. His title of the Liberator, accorded 
by all Mexicans, marks the veneration in which his 
memory is held, and this tomb and its associations are 
an inspiration of patriotism to the Mexico of to-day. 

A rare and wonderfully transparent atmosphere 
clothes the mountain slopes, the valley and the great 
city. From distances of thirty or forty miles away on 
the southeast, but seemingly near at hand, the snowy 
summits of the grand volcanic peaks,' Popocatepetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl, overlook the lower mountains that lie be- 
tween them and the valley. Seen from the city with 
perfect distinctness, pure and white against the deep blue 
of the sky, they are a cool and refreshing sight in this 
tropic land. The top of the latter mountain resembles 
with singular perfection of detail a reclining woman, 
beneath a spreading white sheet. The very backward 
flow of the hair is indicated in the contours of the snowy 
mantle, and the poetic Spanish name La Dama Blanca, 
The White Lady, is the common appellation. 

There is a grandeur in the scenery that is finding its 
counterpart in the development of national character. 
Mexico has shaken off the trammels imposed upon it 
when the ecclesiastical power was supreme, and has awak- 
ened to the light of the present era. In the new liberty 
an epoch of hope and vigor is with her, comparable to 
that of peoples in history when just advancing from 
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barbarism into civilization. The Mexicans are not in- 
herently an inferior people. The swift degeneration of 
the Spanish power arose not from any decay of the 
race itself, but from the operation of a destructive polit- 
ical, economic and ecclesiastical system. Now that 
Mexico has assumed in reality as well as in name the 
character of an independent nation, upon this awakened 
race will fall, as upon a fallow soil, the quickening seeds 
of art, of science and of literature, which will develop 
contemporaneously with the increase of the country's 
material prosperity. From the north comes with every 
train the communicative throb of the life of a more 
advanced nation which is working upon the same lines, 
and the inculcation of the precepts that have made 
successful the republican experiment of the United 
States. From across the broad Atlantic are imparted 
the warnings and lessons of monarchical government, 
and the existence of the forces that are compelling 
their liberalization in Europe. And from all sides is 
coming in an immigration of enlightened people that 
brings a supporting force to the cause of good order. 
The formation of a strong national feeling is indi- 
cated in the increasing stability and permanence of the 
Mexican Government. Among the great populations 
destined in the future to inhabit the North and the 
South American Continent, Mexico will find her place 
in America corresponding to Italy in Europe, and tem- 
ples of art and science will adorn the sunny slopes that 
stretch down on one side to the shores of the Pacific, 
and on the other to the blue waters of the great Gulf, 
the Mediterranean of America. 



